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_ Eminent station makes great men more great, 
and little ones less. BRUYERE. 


For Every Other Sunduwy. 
SLUMBER SONG. 
BY D.ji8. Cx 


Steep, my baby, sleep. 
ae Slowly sinks the setting sun 
; In the west, and one by one 
Shadows round thee creep. 


Sleep, my baby, sleep. 
\ Tn thy little bed sleep on, 
Till the shadows all are gone. 
Angels watch will keep. 


Sleep, my baby, sleep, 
’ Till the sun with golden light 
Swift dispels the shades of night. 
| Sleep, my baby, sleep. 
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‘SOME OLD GERMAN CHURCHES AND 
THEIR LEGENDS. 


od BY MARGARET BARBER BOWEN. 


k Cathedral of Hildesheim. 
N wandering through the quaint streets of 


the beautiful city of Hildesheim, one of 
the comparatively few cities of Germany 
which still retain the atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages, one comes upon the Dom, or the Cathe- 
dral of Hildesheim. Built back in the eleventh 
¢entury, it is especially associated with the 
names of two bishops,—Bishop Hezils and 
Bishop Bernward. 
o= The cathedral was built under the super- 
vision of Hezils, and the wonderful great can- 
‘delabrum was given by him. But it is Bishop 
Bernward in whom we are especially interested, 
for it is he who wrought the marvellous browne 
doors of the Dom, a series of figures in relief 
which are masterpieces of skill—more remark- 
able as the work of an old bishop and ‘not a 
professional bronze-worker. Perhaps even more 
interesting than the doors is the Christus Saule, 
or Easter Pillar, which he made. This, too, 
is done in bronze, a huge column, modelled 
somewhat after the Pillar of Trajan at Rome, 
ins scenes in the life of Christ. It 
is wonderful in conception and execution, 
one marvel at the art of this parish 
riest. His influence in Hildesheim was in- 
imable. 
The most delightful legend embodied in 
irchitecture, which I know, is that of King 
wis the Pious and the "Thousand-year-old 
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Des eres 


THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD ROSEBUSH. 
(See Article.) 


Ludwig der Fromme, as he was called, was 
hunting with his courtiers, and, having the most 
spirited horse and swiftest hounds, rode far 
ahead of the rest. Suddenly a beautiful white 
stag sprang out against the darknéss of the 
woods. The king wanted to give him chase, 
and sped after him over hill and valley, but 
even fleeter ran the stag. Finally reaching a 
stream, it sprang in and King Ludwig followed. 


But his steed, being overcome by the strenuous 
chase, succumbed, and Ludwig was forced to 
swim for his life. 

On the other bank of the stream rose a small 
hill, up which he climbed, and, blowing on his 
horn, awaited his followers. And he blew till 
the horn burst, like the horn of Roland. But 
no one heard. Then he took a charm of the 
virgin from round his neck and hung it on a 
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wild-rose bush that grew by the stream, and 
prayed. Then, peacefully, he slept. 

He was awakened by a voice saying, “‘As far 
as the snow falls shall you build a cathedral in 
honor of Mary.” And, even though it was mid- 
summer, a snowfall came covering the soft 
moss and reaching to the roots of the rose-bush, 
and all the outline of a cathedral lay snow- 
traced before him. 

Finally the courtiers arrived and rescued 
him, and he lived to build the Dom. But, in- 
stead of having it dug away, he left the rose- 
bush, on which the charm of the virgin had 
hung, and built the wall around its roots. 

Such is one form of the legend concerning the 
building of Hildesheim Cathedral; and it is 
an interesting fact that, when you visit the 
Dom, you will find that the wall is built around 
the roots, and the lovely rose climbs high 
against the old gray stone. A recent German 
scholar who investigated the age of the rose- 
bush has become convinced that it really is 
about a thousand years old, and gives satis- 
factory reasons for his conclusion. 

However that may be, it is a happiness to 
stand in the beautiful old church-yard on a 
summer afternoon and look up at the climbing 
rose. 


PLANTING A TREE. 


Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 
What will you be when we’re old and gray? 
“<The savings-bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment house, 
The dressing-room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust and katydid’s concert hall, 
The school-boy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The school-girl’s tent in the July noon; 
And my leaves shall whisper them merrily, 
A tale of the children who planted me.” 
Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LOVING EPISTLE. 


A. LADY in our Sunday School wrote this 
letter to the children in my class. She 
said that she wanted to do something 

for us, and could think of nothing unless she 
wrote a letter. Mr. Collyer thought it very 
good, and I am sure it will interest more than 
our children if it is published in Every Other 
Sunday. Bright and cheery, this good friend 
used to bring her grandchildren to Sunday 
School. [M. P. R. Church of the Messiah 
Sunday School, New York City.] © 


My Dear Young Friends,—I thought I would 
write you a letter this morning, for I was 
wondering if you had the same desires that I 
had when I was a wee little girl, and attended 
the Universalist Sunday School which is much 
like the Unitarian School, especially in teaching 
children of the love of God. 

I thought a great deal of that one text or 
promise, ‘‘The pure in heart shall see God,” 
and I made up my mind I would try to be pure 
in heart, as I had a great desire to see God. 
But after a time I began to think I could not 
be pure in heart, for with all my looking I did 
not find Him. Then the thought came, Well! 
heaven is so far away, how could I see Him? 

I chanced to be standing before the mirror, 
and I saw things at a distance reflected there: 
then the thought came, perhaps that is the way 
Ishall see Him. So I was very particular there- 
after to look in every mirror that I passed for 
the object of my search. 

One cloudy, rainy day, when I had been 
greatly disappointed about going to a picnic 


that I had been anticipating for some time, and 
I am sorry to say I had not been in good temper 
on account of it. But rather late in the after- 
noon the sun came out in all its grandeur, and 
the trees that had been weeping looked as 
though their leaves were studded with diamonds, 
and the windows of houses looked as though 
they were illumined with myriads of candles, 
and everything was made beautiful. 

The ill feeling all left me, and then came the 
thought that my mother had told me God was 
everywhere and. dwelt in everything. Then I 
said to myself, God is here, and He is smiling, 
and it has lighted up everything and made all 
things beautiful; for God is love, and God is 
good. Now I will look in the mirror again and 
perhaps I may see His smiling face. After 
looking in all directions and seeing only the 
beautifully lighted reflections of the different 
objects, I glanced at my own face, which had 
undergone such a great change since the morn- 
ing, the frown had changed to a smile. 

I said, Yes, God is everywhere if we are good 
and kind, we are pure in heart, and we see Him 
in His great love for us, in all His works. The 
sun could not have made everything look so 
beautiful if it had not been for the rain, and I 
thought of the flowers and the trees and all the 
things needing the rain, then of how selfish and 
cross I had been in wanting my wishes gratified, 
even if others had to suffer thereby. 

So, my dears, in growing to womanhood, and 
as I constantly advance in years, I find it neces- 
sary to ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of Heaven and 
its righteousness, and all else shall be added unto 
you.”’ And heaven is not away off up in the 
sky, but right here within us, if we are kind 
and good, helping those that are not as for- 
tunate as ourselves. Right-doing is righteous- 
ness. Then we gain content, peace, and joy, 
‘that cannot be ours if we are fault-finding, 
looking on the cloudy side of everything. 

Look in the glass and feel cross. There you 
see a boy or girl that is looking at you so naughty 
and homely that you turn away in disgust; 
but let us reverse the picture. Now we see a 
bright, happy face, eyes glistening like dia- 
monds. We do not need perfect features when 
love shines there. And so, my darlings, it is 
all through life: if you send out dark and cloudy 
thoughts, there will be returned to you the 
same. 

So isn’t it worth your while to try to be 
always pleasant, to live in the sunshine of God’s 
love? For by so doing, you help to bring sun- 
light into the lives of all you meet. If we all 


did this, wouldn’t we be a happy family? See-_ 


ing God in everything and everybody, we 
would not need to die to be in heaven, would 
we? With much love to you all, 

Aunt JENNIE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” - 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


OME weeks ago the copy of the picture 
whose name is the title of this little 
sketch appeared in Hvery Other Sunday. 

I thought a few words about the two repre- 
sentations of the “Light of the World” might 
interest all those who had seen it. 

Not quite two years ago I clianced to be in 
Toronto, Canada, and saw that the “Light of 
the World” was to be on exhibition for three 
weeks. Some one said: “If so, it must be a 
copy. The original ‘Light of the World,’ 
painted by Holman Hunt fifty years ago, is at 
Oxford to-day, given by the widow of the 
gentleman who bought it from Mr. Hunt,” 
And this I knew to be true. 


_Still Mr. Hunt hesitated. Then this purchaser, 


However, I went one evening to the exhibi- 
tion room, paid my ten cents, and for two 
hours stayed there, sitting in front of the pict- 
ure. It was life sized, and very, very beautiful. 
You have the copy in your paper, so I will not 
describe it. But I will add a few words of the 
lecture to which I listened, and which explained 
all that seemed mysterious in the presence 
of the picture in Toronto. 

Fifty years ago Holman Hunt, being then 
thirty years of age painted the first “Light of 
the World.” It was less than half the size of 
the picture I saw. It was quickly bought by 
a private gentleman, whose widow, upon his 
death, gave it to Keble College, Oxford. But 
Mr. Hunt always regretted that he had sold 
the picture at all. He had painted with a very 
sincere desire to show to the world what he 
believed to be its most life-giving force. And 
he was sorry that so few would see it. So, when 
he was eighty years of age, he painted a second 
copy, not to be sold. But a purchaser came 
forward who offered to keep the picture in a 
gallery, not to shut it up in any private house. 


whose name I cannot now recall, said that he 
would first send the picture, with some one—a 
college man—to explain its history, and the 
reason of its being painted. Mr. Hunt agreed 
to this. And the picture went to Canada, 
Australia, Africa. 

It was not a “copy” of the first. It was the — 
same idea repainted. As I said, it is more than 
double the size of the first. But there is one 
significant difference, and by this difference 
you can always know if you are looking at a 
print of the first or of the second picture. It 
is this: on the lantern of the second.are stars, 
as on the lantern of the first. But among the 
stars you may see a small crescent. Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt put that there fifty years after he 
had painted the first, that, standing as the sym- 
bol of Eastern nations, it might also stand for 
the faiths of those nations. He wished to show 
that his “Light of the World” knew no limits,— 
that the “Light” was even for those who hel 
another belief. : 

I am sure you keep your copies of Bvery 
Other Sunday. And I hope that you will look. 
among the early numbers of 1907, and regard 
the “Light of the World” with even more in- 
terest than you did at first. 


It is in length of patience, endurance, and 
forbearance that so much of what is good in man- 
kind and womankind is shown. 

ArtHUR H®ELPs. 


HAVE A DEFINITE AIM. 


O life amounts to much until it has a 
programme—something definite, some- 
thing particular. Nothing else can take 

the place of it. Education cannot, talent cannot, 
genius cannot, hard work cannot. Until there 
is a definite aim the energies will run to waste, 
the ability be® squandered. The faculties’ 
deteriorate when working without a definite 
aim. 


OME one asked Augustine, ‘‘What is first 
of all the virtues?” He said, ‘‘Humility.” 
‘What is the second?” ‘‘Humility.” 

‘The third?” ‘‘Humility.” Jesus illustrated 
humility beautifully in his own life. He did it 
when he took the basin and towel and washed 
the disciples’ feet. That was the lowliest ser- 
vice any one could render. The slave who hai 
charge of a man’s shoes and washed his feet was 
the most menial of all his slaves. 


THE WIND-FLOWER. 


_ Winp-FLiower, wind-flower, why are you here? 

This is a boisterous time of the year 

For blossoms as fragile and tender as you 

To be out on the roadsides, in spring-raiment 

new! 

_ The snowflakes yet flutter abroad in the air, 

And the sleet and the tempest are weary to 
bear. 

Have you not come here, pale darling, too 
soon? 

You would seem more at home with the blos- 
soms of June. 


“Why have I come here?” the wind-flower said; 

“Why?” and she gracefully nodded her head 

As a breeze touched her petals. “Perhaps to 
show you 

That the strong may be sometimes the delicate, 
too. s 

I am fed and refreshed by these cold, rushing 
rains; Puce 

The first melting snowdrifts brought life to 
my veins; 

The storm rocked my cradle with lullabies 

y wild. 

: I am here with the wind—because I am. his 

: child!” 


Lucy Larcom. 
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Fy THE TELEGRAPH MAN. 

fe 

% (One of Massachusetts’ April Sons.) 

- BY JAC LOWELL. 

ie ; AST night important events took place 
\ in New York, San Francisco, New Or- 
i- leans, London, Paris, and many other 


_ cities far and near. To-day we are reading 

2 reports of those events in our newspapers. 
Quick work, isn’t it? And how does it come 
about, asks some one? 

We can best answer by calling to mind the 


~ man by whom such speedy delivery, of news was 
made possible. Let us begin by telling some- 
‘thing of that man’s boyhood. 
His name was Samuel F’. B. Morse, and he was 
born on April 27, 1791, at the foot of Breed’s 
© Hill, in Charlestown, Massachusetts. His father, 
a noted preacher and author, saw that the boy 
Was unusually bright and intelligent, and re- 
solved to give him the best education which the 
4 


® times afforded. So Samuel was sent to school at 
the early age of four years, his first teacher being 
~ “*Old Madame Rand,” an invalid, who could not 
leave her desk, but ruled her school by means of 
4 a long rattan rod, which frequently reached the 
Ph ears of the pupils in the rear row. 

_ From Madame Rand’s school young Samuel 
went to Andover, and thence to Yale College, 
i where he paid such earnest attention to elec- 
' tricity and other studies that he was graduated 
i with high honors in 1810. 

7 At that date his one ambition, aside from a 
_ love for electrical experiments, was to become 
‘a famous portrait painter. Therefore, he went 
_ to England for study, and, under the talented 
_ Washington Allston, gained enough skill in the 
art to be given the professorship of Fine Arts 
at the University of New York as soon as he 
returned. Morse welcomed the professorship, 
for it gave him sufficient spare time to devote 
to his experiments in electricity. 

__ A growing love for the latter work led him to 
urope for deeper study, and in 1832 we find 
im homeward bound upon the packet ship 
sully. 

While upon that little vessel, in the middle of 
he Atlantic Ocean, Morse fell to thinking of 
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the idea of sending messages by means of elec- 
tricity harnessed for the purpose. The thought 
had been aroused by a simple conversation at 
the dinner table; but, the longer he dwelt upon 
it, the greater the thought grew. Every in- 
vention is first born in some man’s mind. In 
the mind of Samuel Morse was born the wonder- 
ful electric telegraph. 

Morse was forty-one years of age; but, coupled 
with the strength of maturity, he possessed all 
the enthusiasm of early youth. In spite of 
repeated failure he worked, worked, worked, 
until his invention was perfected and patented. 
Friend after friend complimented him . upon 
the clever alphabet of dots and dashes which he 
had devised, and the equally clever manner in 
which words made from that alphabet could be 
sent along an electrically charged wire. 

But Morse needed something of more practical 
value than compliments. He needed money. 
He needed it so badly that he was often obliged 
to go hungry. He kept up his faith and courage, 
however, and made appeal after appeal to Con- 
gress for an appropriation. But the appeals 
seemed to be unheeded. 

He waited and waited, and hoped and hoped. 
Finally, on the morning of March 4, 1843, as he 
entered the breakfast room of his boarding-house, 
he was stopped by Miss Elsworth, the daughter 
of one of his friends. 

‘Congratulations, sir!” said she, offering her 
hand. 

‘‘Congratulations for what, Miss?” asked Mr. 
Morse. ‘ 

“On the passage of your bill. Congress has 
voted to appropriate thirty thousand dollars 
for constructing a trial telegraph line between 
Washington and Baltimore!” 

Prof. Morse was overcome with joy. For 
fourteen years he had worked and waited. Now 
his moment of triumph was at hand. He called 
Miss Ellsworth his fairy of good fortune, and 
promised her that, when the line was completed, 
she should send the first message. 

Miss Ellsworth felt highly honored, and re- 
solved to send a message which should be worthy 
of the wonderful invention of her father’s friend. 
The words which she chose were these: ‘‘What 
hath God wrought!” 

From the capitol at Washington Mr. Morse 
telegraphed the brief but appropriate sentence, 
and from his assistant at Baltimore the message 
was immediately returned. 

Success had come at last! And never was 
the saying, ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success” 
better illustrated than in the case of Prof. 
Morse and his electric telegraph. City after city 
was connected, State after State, nation after 
nation, until to-day the world is screened by a 
network of pulsing wires. 

To Morse himself came wealth and distinction. 
Nearly every country on the globe paid tribute 
to his genius and perseverance. Massachusetts 
and America had a cause to be proud of him. 
Let us still be proud of him to-day. Marvellous 
as have been the inventions and improvements 
of recent years, let us not forget Samuel Finley 
Morse, who ‘‘dreamed a dream,’”’ and worked 
out that dream for the benefit of all the world. 


= 
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THE PROGRESS OF MANKIND ONWARD 
AND UPWARD FOREVER. 


COMPILED BY MARIAN K. BROWN. 


HE loftiest soul is not yet complete. 
Channing seems to us a perfect man, 
yet Channing drew his strongest faith 

in immortality from the prophecy of complete- 
ness, contained in the unfinished plan even of 


his own being. 
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Who does not feel within himself like hints of 
what he might be, but is not? What character 
can we become familiar with, which does not 
give us hints of what it was meant to be, but 
isnot yet? Even from what we see we can guess 
at the ideal which that particular character is 
meant to reach. Or, when we cannot find this 
in ourselves and others, we find it in our thought 
of Jesus. It does not yet appear what we shall 
be, but we know that we shall be like Him. 
Let us, then, strive after the highest and the 
best. Let us take nothing less than Christ 
himself for our pattern, knowing that, though 
our natures are imperfect, they are not deserted 
by the loving inspiration of God, and that we 
are meant to grow up in all things unto Him 
who is our head. C. C. Everett. 


Goethe once called attention to the incom- 
pleteness of one of the towers of Strasburg 
Cathedral, and said that certain things were 
needed to complete its architecture. He after- 
ward learned that the original design of the 
cathedral, found in its archives, showed that 
the architect’s plan for the completion of that 
tower was just like Goethe’s conception of what 
it should be. 

Man’s life upon earth is incomplete. No 
sooner do we find out what we would like to do 
in this world and learn a little about how to do 
it than our life here comes to an end. But God 
will not leave our lives thus incomplete. We 
shall progress onward and upward forever. As 
William Wordsworth says: 


“Hope below this consists not with belief 
In mercy carried infinite degrees 
Beyond the tenderness of human hearts; 
Hope below this consists not with belief 
In perfect wisdom guiding mightiest power, 
That finds no limit but its own pure will.” 
M. K. Brown. 


Character is a harvest so rich as to ask for 
long waiting and the courage of far-off results. 
... All the beauty of paintings, all the grandeur 
of cathedrals, are as nothing compared to the 
painting of that inner picture, the chiselling of 
that inner manhood, the adornment of that 
inner temple that is scarcely begun when the 
physical life ends. How majestic the full dis- 
close of an ideal manhood! With what patience 
must man wait for its completion! 

N. D. Hrs. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 

But to act that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 
LonerELLow. 


ET us beware of losing our enthusiasm. 
Let. us ever glory in something and 
strive to retain our admiration for 

something that would ennoble and interest us, 
in all that would enrich and beautify our lives. 


IN THE APRIL RAINY WEATHER. 


Sons nice little frogs moved into a pool 
In the April rainy weather; 
And they straightway started a singing-school, 
And sang all night, though the air was cool 
In the April rainy weather, 
Solos or all together. 


And their song seemed all about the spring 
And the coming of sweet May weather; 
And happy the children who heard them sing, 
For they knew their song was a sign of spring 
And their hearts were as light as a feather 
In the April rainy weather. 
e Young Days. 
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The station that has not its duty, its ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man. Yes, here in this 
poor, miserable, hampered, despicable, actual, 
wherein thou even now standest,—here or nowhere 
is thy ideal: work it out therefrom and, working, 
believe, live, be free. CARLYLE. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE SEVEN-TOED PUSSY. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Sarp Bobbie to pussy-cat, ‘‘ Every one knows 

It’s far more polite to have only five toes.” 

But Tootsie, the pussy, replied with a miew, 

‘The commonest cats may indeed have that 
few; 

But seven-toed pussies are rare, and I deem}*! 

Should always be fed upon white mice and 
cream.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOE. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


OR such an old cat—he must be nearly 
fourteen—Joe is still quite smart. And 
he is just as handsome as ever, with his 

thick, soft fur and gray and black tiger mark- 
ings. He likes to go for walks with me through 
the woods and pastures, and sometimes he 
will scamper along in a very frisky manner. 

But this fall he begins to show his age. He 
is not quite as spry about catching mice as he 
used to be, and he enjoys sleeping more than 
he used. 

The other day I was getting dinner. I had 
given Joe his saucer of cracker and milk, of 
which he is very fond. After he had eaten it, 
he came and stood at the pantry door and 
watched every dish I brought out; as though 
he expected me to give it to him. He got in 
my way, and I almost stepped on him two or 
three times. Finally, I sent him out of doors. 

“Tf you want meat, Joe,” I said, ‘““you can 
go and catch some mice. There are plenty of 
them, and rats, too.” 

I did not see him again till afternoon. I was 
out in the yard, and I happened to look up and 
saw Joe coming down the road. He was going 
straight toward the house, but he caught sight 
of me, and changed his mind. He turned and 
came across the yard, and then I saw that he 
had something in his mouth. He came close 
to where I stood and laid it down on the ground. 
It was a field mouse. 

Joe looked up at me as much as to say, ‘You 
see I took your advice.’ Then he began to 
eat his mouse. After it was finished he fol- 
lowed me to the house and I let him in. He 
found a comfortable chair in the warm sun- 
shine and jumped up into it. I could hear him 
purring contentedly as he washed his face. 

Of course, it was only a coincidence, but I 
would like to think that Joe understood what 
I said to him. 
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A LITTLE GIRL’S GREAT DESIRE. 
BY SUSAN B. SCOTT. 


T is my business to look after little girls and 
boys whose mothers are too busy to give 
them all the attention they need. 

I had selected this day twelve boys and girls, 
who were to go, on the following day, to the 
dentist to have their teeth cleaned and filled. 
I looked at all their teeth, and, when I came to 
Mary, who was a pale-faced little cripple, and 


THE SEVEN-TOED PUSSY. 
(See Poem.) 


asked her to let me see her teeth, she hung her 
head and put her hand over her mouth. 

That evening, when I called upon her aunt 
to ask if Mary might go to the dentist, the aunt 
told me that it had been the child’s great am- 
bition for the last three or four years; that at 
one time she ‘had saved her pennies, one by one, 
until she had almost the fifty cents: Then some 
one was ill at home, and Mary’s money was sent 
to help out. 

At another time she had saved twenty-five 
cents, and the ery of distress again came from 
home, and twenty cents of the money was sent 
this time, Mary keeping five to buy a tooth-brush, 
saying she might be able to make them look a 
little better with this; but the brush had very 
little effect, and now to think she was to have 
it done all for nothing! 

When she returned from the dentist, I asked 
her to show me her teeth, and she opened her 
mouth wide and showed me two rows of the very 
prettiest and whitest teeth, and such a bright 
and joyful face! 

One seldom knows, when they do a favor for 
a child, how much it means. 


Yor Every Other Sunday, 
BUNJO,-A BOY AND A HORSE. 
BY MARION C, CUTLER. 


ARLY one sunny afternoon Roy Long- 
ford and Parker Weybridge walked 
down to the barn. 

“Now, I’ll show you California, my pet sad- 
dle-horse. She’s a beauty,’’ Roy proudly an- 
nounced, as they went in the fine box-stall. 

“She may be a beauty,” replied Parker, 
“but I can’t see much but a lot of wrappings 
and two bright eyes. What’s the matter with 
her? Where did you get her, and what color 
is she?” the boy continued to inquire, barely 
stopping to catch breath. 

“Well, I will tell you,’ Roy quickly an- 
swered, “but it was one of the most exciting 
times I have yet had. After school, during the 
last warm days, I let her out in the fields to 
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graze. Three nights ago she did not appear 
at the bars as usual, and, when it grew dark, 
I began to get anxious, so took a lantern, called 
Bunjo. Oh! You haven’t met him, have you? 
He stands three feet, one, in his fur feet.” 

“Oh! that’s the St. Bernard uncle told me 
you had; but go on,” insisted the friend. 

“T started for the meadow, as I knew that 
was California’s favorite place. At the upper 
end of the lot runs a ditch and all along musk- 
rats dig holes, making it rather risky walking 
even by the sun, I can tell you. I’d takea step, 
then down IJ’d go, lantern and all. Half the 
time the thing would go out, but I managed to 
gather myself together and followed the ditch — 
along quite a distance. Suddenly the dog 
barked, I heard a familiar neigh, and, hurrying 
forward in the dim light, I saw the horse floun- 
dering in the mire up to her flanks. Whirling 
around, I made for the house as fast as I could. — 

“Coming out of the bog, I met Billy Thomas, ~ 
covered with mud, and the last person on earth 
I expected or wanted to meet. Billy, you 
know, Parker, is a milk-boy, and, though a poor 
chap, can translate Virgil: and Cicero. Well! 
he just put me to shame in the class at school 
one Visitor’s Day, and I had never quite for- 
given him. I’ve been real rude to him at times. 
Smart! Billy does a day’s work before school, 
then gets up and recites just as easy as a brook 
runs. Wished more than once I could do it. 
But—to go back to the horse. Billy was mak- 
ing for the house when we met, to tell us that 
California was mired, having found her there 
while on his way home cross-lots. I told him 
where I, too, had been, and we hurried to te 
father. He called the coachman and the farmer, 
but no one knew what to do. J 

““*Mr. Longford,’ suggested Billy, ‘I think I 
could help you get her out.’ . 

“*Billy,’ questioned father, ‘what in 
world do you know about such a job?’ - 

““T ean do it if the others help, Mr. Long- 
ford,’ insisted the lad, ‘but we must work fas 

“*Go ahead, Billy. What do you want?’ 

“Get a pair of horses and hitch them to 4 
swingle-tree,’ were his orders. ‘Harness an 
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other to a wagon, load it with planks, ropes, 
straw, burlap, shovels, and blankets.’”’ 

“Say, Roy, this is getting interesting. 
going to sit down.” 

““Come over here and sit on these grain-boxes 
and J’ll tell you the rest. The men did as the 
fellow dictated. The farmer drove the pair. 
Father, Billy, the coachman, and myself 
jumped into the team with the rigging, and 
hurried to get the horse. We found her cough- 


I’m 


ing and moaning, which was too much for 
Billy, to say nothing of myself. Pulling off 


his coat, he ordered the men to rip open the 
bundles of straw, to lay some on the edge of 
the ditch, then put planks over to walk on. 
Standing on the boards, he had them shovel 
away the muck from her body. He asked 
father and myself to lay folded blankets, which 
served as pads around her. Then he put 
over the ropes, had these fastened to the 
swingle tree, and told the farmer to start the 
air. 
j “Qalifornia made every effort to get out, and 
in a few minutes she was up on the bank. 


Billy took charge of her, telling us to get our 


traps together and make for the barn as fast 
as possible. There he had her washed, groomed, 
and bandaged with liniment, before we knew 
it. Parker, you ought to have seen that fellow 
hustle!” 

“How did the fellow know what to do, Roy?” 

“That’s just what father asked him, and Billy 
explained that not very long ago he saw some 
men get a horse out of a similar place.” 

“Wish I’d been there, Roy.” 

“Wish you had.” = * 

“Billy must keep his eyes open all right.” 

“Yes, and that’s the reason he gets there 
every time.” 

‘When father bade him good-night, he asked 
him to call at the office the next morning: 
and, say, father told me to be there, too.” 

“What did you have to go for?” 

“He wished me to apoligize to Billy. Then 
father told him he should carry out his desire 
to go to college, fitting himself to be a physician, 
adding further that he would bear the expense. 
For a moment Billy was so overcome with joy 
that he could hardly thank father, let alone 
keep the tears back, 
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KEEP TRYING. 


Ir boys should get discouraged 
At lessons or at work, 

And say, ‘‘There’s no use trying,” 
And all the hard tasks shirk, 
And keep on shirking, shirking, 

Till the boy became a man, 
I wonder what the world would do 
To carry out its plan. 


The coward in the conflict 
Gives up at first defeat; 
If once repulsed, his courage 
Lies shattered at his feet. 
‘The brave heart wins a battle 
Because through thick and thin 
He'll not give up as conquered— 
He fights, and fights to win. 


So boys, don’t get disheartened 
Because at first you fail; 
If you but keep on trying, 
At last you will prevail; 
3e stubborn against failure, 
Try, try, and try again. 
The boys who keep on trying 
Have made the world’s best men. 
Selected. 
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THE PINAFORE COMPANY. 
BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


F Helen May Starbuck had only been chris- 
| tened by some other name, and not worn 
aprons, she might not have been called 

“H. M. 8. Pinafore.” 

She was a shy girl, and altogether too large, 
in the opinion of her classmates, to wear such 
a superfluous article of dress. A pupil in the 
eighth grade, and the only one who came to 
school with a pinafore on! 

Miss Lincoln’s critical pupils turned up their 
noses and looked askance, while poor Helen 
became more reserved and was called “Helen 
Most Shy!’ She certainly was most miserable 
and sick at heart; but she pressed her lips more 
closely together, stole in and out of school, a 
lonely figure, yet so absorbed when at her tasks 
that before many of the scholars had settled 
down to their work Helen had prepared her 
history for the next day,—a trait of character 
that had prompted the boys to speak of her as 
“Helen Mighty Smart!’ 

But, oh, those aprons! The girls of that 
advanced grade would have forgiven all, even 
excused her for being so clever, had she not 
appeared with that offending article of dress! 

It was really strange that an attractive piece 
of wearing apparel could so annoy; for Helen’s 
aprons were dainty, made with care, and had 
deep ruffles upon which her curls rested. 

Down in the secret places of the girls’ hearts 
there was a bit of envy because of those curls 
that glistened like burnished gold when she 
stood in the sunlight which shone alike upon 
the just and unjust of the eighth grade. 

“You are all jealous. That’s what’s the 
matter!’ Mollie Leonard’s Brother Tom said 
one day, with a tone of authority. ‘That 
Helen Starbuck is a smarty! She’s got a 
brother that’s another! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. Just because she hap- 
pens to like aprons. What business is it of 
yours? Mother, you ought to squelch Mollie! 
She is too confounded stuck-up!”’ 

Mother did talk as mothers can, but perhaps 
wisely trusted to Miss Lincoln to meet the 
peculiar problem of the school-room. It might 
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have remained long unsolved, had not some- 
thing unusual happened in Helen’s home. 

A day came when she did not respond to the 
roll-call. Miss Lincoln was quiet, almost sad, 
but made no comment as morning after morn- 
ing passed, and the seat remained unoccupied. 
At the end of a week the girls could no longer 
restrain their curiosity, or was it not real in- 
terest, too? They were proud of their class- 
mate, but of course would never confess it, 
while she looked like such a baby in those aprons! 

Mollie Leonard was chosen spokesman, and 
most fittingly; for her tongue was active, as 
Miss Lincoln’s book of deportment could have 
testified. A group of girls stood just around 
the corner with a most indifferent air, but a 
flutter of excitement in their hearts. 

“Ts Helen Starbuck sick?’’ Mollie asked with 
a bashful voice that her teacher had never 
before heard. 

“Her mother has just Bean through a terrible 
operation, and Helen has been near the hospital 
within call if needed; but the crisis is passed 
to-day.” 

“Oh, and will she come back to school?” 
Now Mollie’s breath came quickly. 

“Well, you see there is only a week before 
vacation, and I have advised her to wait. She 
can make up her work,’ Miss Lincoln said 
quietly. 

“Of course, she can! She’s ahead of us all 
now,” Mollie exclaimed. “I will show her 
what we’ve been over, and she can recite to 
me, can’t she?” 

“Why, yes, Mollie, it will be one of the best 
things you ean do to show your interest.” 

Oh, how the words choked poor Mollie, who 
was always so talkative. ‘Miss Lincoln, we 
feel terribly ashamed of ourselves! Tom says 
we girls have acted like cads about those aprons 
Helen. wears!” 

“Well, now, my dear, as you have given me 
a chance to speak on this subject, I have some- 
thing to say. Helen has suffered torments be- 
cause she has dressed differently from you girls; 
but I want to ask you if you think there is one 
in this class who could do such good work in 
school and out as she has done? She has to be 
careful of her dress, for that little green check 
has been her Sunday and week-day dress. 
Did you ever see her look siatternly? Is she 
not just the sweetest, cleanest young girl you 
ever saw? I cannot begin to tell you how 
hard she has worked. The doctor tells me 
he has made her go to bed every day this week, 
and rest two hours; and now the danger is 


passed, and Mrs. Starbuck will live! You see, 
dear, we did not know all there is to know about 
Helen. Her mother has been doing dainty cook- 


’ ing, earning money to send Paul to a techni- 
cal school. He is very clever. Helen has con- 
stantly refused to have a new dress provided 
for her.” 

The young girl sank down in the chair near 
Miss Lincoln. ‘‘We have been wretches, and 
I’m so sorry! But what can we do?” Her 
words sounded like a wail. 

Miss Lincoln smoothed her hair and said: 
“The worst is over, dear, when you all recog- 
nize your fault. I shall not feel as if that child 
was being tortured any more. She made me 
promise never to breathe a word of this while 
she was in school, but I had to help you and 
her to-day!’ 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way” is a say- 
ing that proved especially true in this case. 
There were no questions asked, but Miss Lin- 
coln saw by the look in Mollie’s face that her 
heart had been touched and her sense of justice 
aroused. 

After the holidays, when Miss Lincoln looked 
down from her desk on the platform, every girl 


in the room was dressed in a clean white apron. 
Mollie Leonard walked proudly by the side of 
Helen May Starbuck when it was noticed that 
she had copied Helen’s pinafore to the slightest 
detail. 

From that time on Miss Lincoln was. very 
proud to have her class called, ‘“The Pinafore 
Company”; and she appreciated the fact that 
the girls had learned a more valuable lesson 
than any she had taught to the eighth grade. 


WHO IS SHE? 


THERE is a little maiden, 
Who is she? Do you know? 
Who always has a welcome 
Wherever she may go. 


Her face is like the May-time, 
Her voice is like a bird’s, 
The sweetest of all music 
Is in her lightsome words. 


Each spot she makes the brighter, 
As if she were the sun, 

And she is sought and cherished 
And loved by every one? 


By old folks and by children, 
By lofty and by low. 

Who is this little maiden? 
Does anybody know? 


You surely must have met her, 
You certainly can guess. 
What! must I introduce her? 
Her name is Cheerfulness. 
Scattered Seeds. 
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HE next morning she got a ‘‘lift” to the 
next town and went at once to the 
doctor’s house. 

‘‘Mis’ Farnham,” she said directly, ‘‘you 
told me once you’d pay me five dollars for my 
sugar bowl. Be you of the same mind?” 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Mrs. Farnham, with all 
the excitement of the genuine china lover. 

‘Then it’s yours,” said Miss Heppy, unrolling 
the beautiful dish. 

““Tt’s too bad for you to part with it,” cried 
Mrs. Farnham, impulsively. 

“‘T shan’t live forever,” said Miss Heppy, ‘‘and 
I’m real pleased to have you have it. You 
value such things, and you’re teachin’ your 
young one’s to value ’em, too. Besides your 
grandma and mine were intimate friends.” 

Mrs. Farnham left the room to get the money. 
When she returned, she handed a ten-dollar bill 
to Miss Heppy. 

“‘Yes, you must take it,” she said, tears 
in her fine eyes. ‘‘It’s'worth even more, but 
what you’ve said to me is worth more still. I 
know you, Miss Heppy: you’ve got some good 
deed in hand. Now you just tell me, you dear 
old thing, and perhaps I can help you out.” 

So Miss Heppy confided in the doctor’s 
wife and- went away happily. 

She next went to the milliner’s and bought 
some yards of soft white satin ribbon and a 
piece of narrow val lace, also a little wire 
frame. She: then visited the shoe store and 
purchased a pair of white shoes. Some skeins 
of white. linen embroidery cotton completed 
her shopping. — 


So the story of the hat went on. The linen 


was sent to the doctor’s wife, and cut out by 
a pattern, and the edges stamped to work in ~ 


-button-hole stitch. 


Miss Heppy disappeared from Hilton for a 
few days: every one thought she was picking 
berries on the West Mountain. In reality she 
was visiting the doctor’s wife, and they were 
both working on the dainty lingerie hat. 

The button-hole work was done and the rows 
of lace sewed on the under brim of the wire 
frame. The medallions of lace were set in — 
crown and brim, then Miss Heppy laundered | 
the linen almost to the despair of the doctor’s, — 
wife, who adored fine hand-work. 

So the dainty creation grew; and, when the © 
ribbons were tied in a great artistic bow in . 
front, and the strings sewed on, the hat was the 
admiration of the entire family. 

‘*You are a dear,” said Mrs. Farnham as 
they parted, “and I want you to make us just 
as many visits as you can spare from your other 
loving friends. You are good to have in the 
house.” : 

The pastor and his wife were earnestly 
talking together the Saturday evening before 
Children’s Sunday. The little folk were in bed, 
and an open letter lay upon the pastor’s lap. 

Miss Heppy walked in with a large paper box 
in her hand. ‘‘I’ve just brought a few little 
things for Priscilla to wear tomorrow,” she 
said briskly. ‘‘Guess she can have things even 
if she is the minister’s girl.” No one spoke from 
sheer surprise, so Miss Heppy opened the box. 

‘“It’s just some white shoes and stockings,” 
she said, laying them on Mrs. Leonard’s lap. 
‘*Here’s a hat, too,”’ and out came the exquisite 
bit of lingerie. ‘‘Don’t look at me so, I haven’t 
been reckless,—it just cost the ribbon and lace 
edge. Of course the shoes cost, but all the rest 
I had, and the doctor’s wife helped make it. 
Hope it will fit! Now, that Persis Hill can’t 
twit our little girl about not having things!” 

‘‘Miss Heppy! you dear, magnificent, old 
soul,’ cried the pastor’s wife, ‘‘I know youl! 
I’ve seen these stockings before, and this lace 
and that linen! Why, you’ve cut up the linen 
pillow slip, I know you have, and all for Pris- 
cilla!”” And tears streamed down her face. 

The pastor took the hard, toil-worn old hand 
and said softly: ‘‘We don’t know how to thank — 
you, dear friend, forall your faithful love. There 
is something we want to tell you. I have just 
had this letter from the Church Committee, 
saying they are convinced that the needs of 
the parish require different work from what I 
have been able to give. In short, they request — 
my resignation.” 

““The poor creatures!”’ burst out Miss Heppy, 
explosively, ‘‘they don’t know a good thing 
when they have it.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said the pastor, soothingly, 
“that is too hard, I quite agree with them. 
Can two walk together except they be agreed? 
This is a step I have been considering for some 
time. I received another letter by mail. In 
it the trustees of the university offer me the 
Maxwell professorship, left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Sears.” 

“‘The College Church?” gasped Miss Heppy. 

‘Yes, and I shall not only preach, but teach 
and lecture. You know howl love toteach. Do 
you think the Lord has called me, dear ) 
Heppy?” 

‘‘T wouldn’t discuss the matter,” replied 
old friend, dryly. ‘‘His voice was never cles 
nor louder! Well, I am too tickled! Won 
that committee feel small? Why any foe 
knows that position requires the best man tha 
can be found. Dr. Sears was a great man.” 

‘‘And I shall try to hold up the standart 
he set,” said the pastor, reverently. ? 

“Now, dear Miss Heppy, my wife and I wer 
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talking it over. We cannot leave you behind, 
» we need you. Will you come with us?” 
“Pll come and settle ye, and then we’ll see.” 
 eried Miss Heppy, joyously. 
_ The pastor and his wife were just going to bed, 
but they paused a moment in the spare room 
_ where the pretty gifts were laid out upon the 
bed. 
_. ‘*Wasn’t it lovely of her,’ said mother 
softly. 
_ **Tt?s like the bringing of the First Gifts,” 
replied the pastor, reverently,—‘the First Gifts 
_ to the Altar of the Love of Childhood, and the 
savor thereof will be sweet to the Divine Love.” 
3 The End. 
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g A SPRINGTIME GARDEN. 


‘ : BY FLORA H. HEINZ. 


tion had come! What a transforma- 


tion had taken place in the great city . 


of Berlin! The days were no longer dark 

and rainy, nor was electric light burning all 
day. 
No! Those long months of dreary winter 
were passed now, and the sun was shining so 
_ brightly that it seemed to call to all happy 
- spirits to rejoice; for spring, the joyous season 
_ of new life and hope, was now at hand. And 
_ at once all the public squares—and Berlin has 
a great. number of them—put on their new 
_ spring gowns of green, and the crocuses began 
_ ‘to lift their pretty little heads to see for them- 
_ selves what was happening in this gladsome 
_ world. 

- Down on busy Leipziger Strasse men and 
“women were standing with huge baskets of 
_ flowers, holding out to the passing crowds 
bunches of forget-me-nots, dark red tulips, 
and yellow and white narcissus. “Nur zehn 
_pfennige! Nur zehn pfennige!”’ they call as 
' they see the happy faces coming and going. 
_ Everywhere one hears rejoicing and exclama- 
‘tions of: ‘Spring has really come.” “Spring!” 
Spring!’ A murmuring, and then, “Werder!” 
“Werder!” “Have you been to Werder?” 

_ So, one morning, with a great yearning in 
our hearts to see Werder, this wonderful land 
_ of promise, we leave the noisy city and an hour 
afterward we find ourselves—shall we say in 
Werder? No, for that could mean nothing 
to any one who has never been there! No! 
We find ourselves suddenly set down in the 
‘midst of a huge garden. 

The large, cold gray buildings of Berlin 
have vanished as if by magic, and given way 
to’ masses upon masses of blossoms. On our 
| right and on our left we pass orchard after 
orchard of trees white in their spring glory. 
_ Now and then there is a dash of pink, as the 
ae mixes with the cherry, or, as we near a 
- little cottage, the May-roses and the tulipsin the 
garden stand out amidst this great whiteness. 
‘Everybody in the quaint little village is in 
holiday spirits, happy to see the many strangers 
_ who have come to see the blooming orchards, 
the pride of the village, 

_ And, as we climb Bismarkshohe, a hill behind 
the village, we see the beautiful blue sky, with 
“now and then some little, fleeey white cloud 
wandering aimlessly by, reflected in the clear 
water of the Havel River which flows calmly 
/ and silently past the green fields which stretch 
out opposite us, as far as the eye can see,— 
while at our very feet is the wavy sea of white 
ssoms,—a beautiful scene of rest and of 
omise! 
Soon—all too soon, indeed—we have re- 
ossed the little village and are waiting down 
it the water’s edge for the little boat which is 


to take us away. Suddenly we hear joyous 
shouts and“a sound of “Clappity, clap, clap, 
clap!’ Then asudden stillness; and, as we turn, 
we see a whole band of children, some of whom 
had just stopped to take off their interesting 
semi-wooden slippers and: were now carrying 
them under their arms, running down toward 
the water. The largest of the party, a boy of 
six, was bringing a fishing-rod, some little shovel- 
like pieces of wood, while the real little folks 
were trying hard to keep up with the rest, 
without carrying anything. Out on a long 
plank that extended some distance into the 
water the little fisherman stood, holding his 
rod, which he every now and then dropped part 
way into the water. But his comrades stayed 
nearer shore. They would dig around in the 
sand, and build houses and fortresses, and then 
a wave would come and destroy the whole 
town amidst the shouts of the little builders, 
who would at once set to work at reconstruct- 
ing the demolished town. 

One little boy, only three years old, with big 
brown eyes and round chubby face, stood 
watching the others. ““What is your name, little 
boy,” we asked. But his eyes opened still 
wider and his right’ hand seized the corner of 
his big, blue apron which he twisted in great 
embarrassment.” 

“Aren’t you going to tell us your name?” 
we asked again. 

He dropped his apron, as if with sudden de- 
termination, and just when we were expecting 
an answer, then slowly the left hand moved up, 
up, up,—up to his hat, and, as if in deepest 
meditation he moved his hat back and forth. 
Then he turned and slowly walked away. 

Just then we heard, ‘‘Oh-o-o-0!” and a little 
barefooted boy who was wading out in the 
water came toward us. “Ich heisse Willie!’ 
(“I am called Willie!”) he said, with a great air 
of pride. “‘Und der da” (“and he, there,’’) 
and he pointed to our little brown-eyed friend, 
“das ist Hans! (‘That is Hans!) Thereupon 
Hans’ face brightened, and he smiled, as if to 
say, “Yes, Iam Hans.” 

A shout suddenly filled the air. Our little 
fisherman was waving his rod and proudly 
showing his first victim,—a pretty creature 
fully two inches long! 

But we must away from this fairyland of 
enchantment,—from these happy childish voices, 
this garden of flowers. ‘Adieu, Kinder!’ we 
eall, waving our hands. But the little fisher- 
man is busy with his bait, our little brown- 
eyed Hans stands still and looks, smiling a 
happy smile; but the little barefooted boy, 
whose name is Willie, leads the rest in answer- 
ing a happy “Adieu!” 

Gradually we float away from this garden. 
Soon we can see but dimly the happy group at 
the water, the background of whiteness. And 
then,—a bend in the river shuts out from us 
entirely this land of new life, this springtime 
garden of God! 


IN THE WOODS. 


Tuts is God’s house, the blue sky is the ceiling, 
This woods the soft green carpet for His feet, 
Those hills His stairs, down which the brooks 

come stealing, 
With baby laughter making earth more sweet. 


And here His friends come, clouds and soft winds 
sighing, 
And little birds whose throats pour forth their 
love, 
And spring and summer, and the white snow 
lying 
Pencilled with shadows of bare boughs above. 


And here come sunbearns through the green 
leaves straying, 
And shadows from the storm clouds over- 
drawn, 
And warm, hushed nights, when mother earth 
is praying 
So late that her moon-cradle burns till dawn. 


Sweet house of God, sweet earth so full of 
pleasure, 
I enter at thy gates in storm or calm; 
And every sunbeam is a joy and treasure, 
And every cloud a solace and a balm. 
FreprERIcx Groren Scorr. 


Hardship is the native soil of manhood and 
self-reliance. JoHn N@EAL. 


FUN AT THE FIRESIDE. 


HE little Puritan children who lived in 
New England in the early days of this 
country used to play cook, just as their 

great-great-grandchildren do now. Stoves had 
not been invented then, so everybody had to use 
fireplaces instead. When the children wanted 
to bake their play loaves of bread, they drew 
a lot of hot coals down on the brick hearth, 
and let them stay there until the bricks had 
become very hot, and then put the piece of 
dough on the hot bricks and let it bake. The 
fireplaces were something like our grates, only 
very much larger, many of them being as 
large as a small room. At one side of the fire- 
place hung a long iron bar to hold the kettles. 
It was called a crane. Away in against the 
bricks on either side of the fire were placed 
pieces of logs about ten inches high, and on 
these the children used to sit and play, all 
through the winter. Just imagine the fun of 
sitting on a log right in the fireplace itself, so 
near the blaze that your face is red, and yet, on 
looking up the chimney, seeing the stars in 
the? sky above your head! This was before 
the¥days of kerosene oil or gas, and candles 
were expensive and scarce. There was little 
for children to read, so they would sit and pop 
corn, crack nuts, eat apples, or make up stories 
by the light of the fire every winter evening. 
Puritan Children. 


Poetry is the breath of beauty. 
Lrien Hunv. 


THE CLOCKS OF BASLE. 


HE clocks of Basle were always an hour 
fast according to the accounts of 
travellers written during the last cen- 

tury. Such, in fact, was the case, and the origin 
of the custom is thus described by a Swiss 
journal. Five centuries ago the town was be- 
sieged, and the enemy determined to surprise 
the inhabitants when the chief clock struck one. 
The clockmaker, whose duty it was to regulate 
the public clocks, happened to learn the signal 
for attack, and set the clock to strike two in- 
stead of one. This dismayed the enemy so 
much that they did not make any attack. . To 
commemorate this fortunate event the clock 
was allowed always to strike an hour in advance, 
and the others were regulated by it for centu- 
ries. The clockmaker, who was venerated as 
long as_he lived, invented a wonderful piece of 
mechanism in the shape of a human head. 
This he placed by the side of the clock in such a 
manner that it looked toward the intended 
point of attack, and thrust its tongue out every 
minute as though to mock the enemy, 


. . Way,” 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor sits in his Chair with a book in 
his hand. There is so much in it, suggestive 
and quickening, that it may well be the sub- 
ject of his talk in this number of Hvery Other 
Sunday. 

Easter has gone by with all its joyous songs 
and sentiments. It has made the world hap- 
pier, and let us hope permanently so. There 
is a sentence on the page we are looking at this 
moment, which explains why Easter is so glad- 
dening: ‘‘The power of mind is not enough to 
sustain our weary thoughts. We must have 
lift of soul. The wings of thought must not 
droop, but spread, to give buoyant flight to 
the high thought upon which our very power 
and effectiveness in life depend.” In other 
words, happiness, which is a great goal in life, 
does not enter through the intellect alone. And 
our author quotes Herbert Spencer again, as 
he has been often cited of late, who declares 
that the emotions are the masters, and the in- 
tellect the servant, Therefore, this book is 
dedicated, ‘‘To every friend who, along the way, 
adds ‘sunshine to daylight.’ ” 

But now as to the book itself and its identity. 
Its title is, ‘‘The Way to Happiness,” and its 
author one of our well-known clergymen, Rev. 
T. R. Slicer of New York. The virility which 
he puts into his life-work is reproduced in these 
chapters. Original thought and apt quotations 
are deftly woven into the fabric of the argu- 
ment. Gems from the highest literary minds 
are finely reset. It is a volume well worthy 
the companionship of young men and young 


women, those at least who are disposed to be 
thoughtful. It has a message for earnest spirits 
of ‘‘excelsior” discipleship. For it tempers 


crude ambition with largeness of noble ideals. 

Those who have heard Dr. Slicer in sermons 
and lectures will find here a clustering of many 
of his central axioms. He is very fond of laying 
fundamental premises on which spacious struc- 
tures are built. To quote some of these epi- 
grammatic sentences would be a pleasure for 
our readers, but there is injustice in such a 
procedure. We might pick a saying that would 
give a wrong impression as to the drift of the 
book, sacrificing the integrity of the whole 
thesis for a special brilliant. And we are chiefly 
concerned that the book, in its entirety, should 
be in the hands of those who care for such a sub- 
ject, and would profit by its salient treatment. 

As a guide to these gracious fields of refresh- 
ment, we mention the several chapters. There 
is a ‘‘ Foreword” to those who are seeking ‘‘The 
and then follows, ‘‘The Call to the Way: 
The Search,” next, ‘‘The Way of the Stoic: 
Happiness by Self-control”’; ‘‘The Way of the 
Epicurean: Happiness by Pleasure”; ‘‘The 
Way of the Altruist: One’s Self and the Other”; 
“The Way of Worship: Happiness by Inspira- 
tion”; ‘‘The Way to the Holy Place: Happi- 
ness at Home”; ‘‘The Way of Freedom: Hap- 
piness by Liberty”; ‘‘The Way to the Heights: 
The Vision and the Treatment”; ‘‘The End of 
the Way: Blessedness and Peace.” 

Thus we have ten inviting divisions. We 
cannot forbear, despite our protest, to make 
one quotation as we conclude this inadequate 
comment: ‘‘It is true of human life, as of ma- 
chinery; on every machine sit two sprites, 
Friction and Rust. And Rust says to the ma-~ 
chine, ‘If you stop, I will eat you up’; and 
Friction says, ‘If you keep going, I will wear 


you out.’ And that is the situation in which 
the human mechanism finds itself. It has 
either to be worn out by Friction in activity 


or eaten up with Rust in inertia, or else find a 
lubricant to reduce the Friction and quicken 
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the paralysis of inactivity. And this is what 
causes the search for happiness. It is an effort 
to secure a self-lubricating human life. This 
is not a pretty figure, perhaps, but there is 
more ‘mechanism in morals,’ to use the phrase 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, than we think. So 
the search for happiness is an effort to find a 
self-lubricating machine that will keep going 
for the longest possible time with the best possi- 
ble results.” 

Probably the Editor will find out, possibly 
from the author. himself, that in using the above 
passage he has not been wise. All the more 
reason, then, for those who really want to walk 
the way of happiness, to get the sunshiny vol- 
ume itself and bask in its rays. 


T costs thought to give even a little help 
wisely and effectively. Care, prudence, 
forethought, are part of the price he must 

pay who would help his brother. 

Nobody éver yet was helped out of any 
other body’s abundance by having a dollar 
thrown at him. Unless a thought and a prayer 
come with it, it hurts more than it heals. 

JoHn CoLEMAN ADAMS. 


He prayeth best who loveth best all things, both 
great and small. CoLERIDGE. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


50. Who was the first prophet mentioned in 
the Old Testament? What other offices did 
he hold? 

51. Name two great prophets mentioned in 
2 Kings. 

52. How many books of the prophets are 
there, and how are they divided? 

53. Which of these is the most ancient book 
in the Bible? 

54. Which comes last as they are arranged 
in the Bible? And which was probably the 
last to be written? 

55. Who was the most famous of all the 
Hebrew prophets? 

56. What is generally believed about the 
authorship of the book bearing his name? 


Answers 
To questions published March 10, 1907. 


43. Tarsus (Acts xxii. 3). 

44. Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3). 

45. ‘‘And Saul was consenting unto his 
death” (Acts viii. 1). 

46. Barnabas (ix. 27). 

47. 14. 

48. ‘‘And now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; but the greatest of these is love” 
(1 Cor. xiii. 13). 

49. Rome. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Sourn Carver, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—I have studied out the puzzles in 
the Hvery Other Sunday, March 10, 1907, and send 
you the answers. I have enjoyed them very much, 
and also the stories and pretty poems in the paper. 

Yours truly, 
BrerneL SouTrHworrn. 


Hupson, Mass. 
Dear Sir,—I will send the answer to the ‘“‘Enig- 


ma,’’ which I studied out and found it very inter- — 
esting. 
I am ten years old, and like to read the Rvery 
Other Sunday. 
Yours truly, 
CuarA SANBORN. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 7, 11, 18, is an adjective. 
My 8, 3, 10, 8, 12, 9, is a boy’s name. 
My 1, 11, 3, 14, is a pronoun. 
My 2, 5, 6, is worn on the head. 
My 13, 16, 17, is used by dressmakers. 
My 15, 4, are the two first letters in the alphabet. 
My whole is a famous American battleship. 
C, Exxiot Haver. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In golf, but not in fire. 

In valley, but not in smoke. 

In army, but not in ink. 

In fear, but not in hill. 

In pit, but not in face. 

In ear, but not in road. 

In mail, but not in paper. 

In deer, but not in fox. 

My whole is a president of the United tities 
Henry A. JENKS. 


WHAT IS IT? 


I am born of a inoment, as ev’ry one knows, 
And rival the tints of the loveliest rose; 
There are many who think me the offspring of 
shame, 
But I’m oftener found in sweet modesty’s train; 
Even poets hav@imade me the theme of their niuse, 
And painters have studied my delicate hues; 
Yet would you believe it! Icause much vexation 
To those who possess me, and some irritation, 
For I’ve often betrayed what they would have con- 
cealed, 4 
And some of their most cherished secrets revealed. 
So be truthful, dear girls, or in spite of your tact — 
T’ll fly in your faces and tell the whole fact. 
Ss. N. 


CHARADE. 


A, MISCHIEVoUs urchin may soon do my first, 
If he meets with a teapot or ewer; 

My second brings on us both hunger and thirst, 
My whole thirst and hunger will cure. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. 


Enriama XIV.—Philadelphia. 
Eniecma XV.-—Easter Day. e 
Hippven Animats.—1. Zebra. 2. Otter. 3. Bad- 
ger. 4. Beaver. 5. Weasel. 6. Deer. 7. Hare. 
ConunDRUM.—W agon’s tongue, or tongue of a 
shoe. 


Answers to contents of Letter-Box have been 
received from Henry A. Jenks, Canton;’ Mass. 
Carrie F. Fiske, East Lexington; Clara Sanbo ! 
Hudson; Bethel Southworth, South Carver; and 
Beryl McElhinney, Ottawa, Canada. A good list! 
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